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people of his books, and he loved their companionship
as he loved the companionship of his real and living
friends. On the whole I do not think that the brother-
hood of letters in our time can boast a purer fame than
that of the man who reopened Scotland to Southron
readers after the death of Walter Scott had closed the
volume for the time.

Many years have passed since.the days when I began
to wonder when the English writer was to come up
who should do for India that which Pierre Loti, Hector
France, and other writers have done for Algeria. I had
then been reading with deep interest the works of Pierre
Loti, Hector France, and other Frenchmen, and while I
found much in them that was not congenial with my
own literary tastes, I could not but see that these writers
had made modern Algeria a living, brilliant, curious
reality for all readers of our time. Nothing of the kind,
it seemed to me, had then been done for India. Of
course, we have had whole libraries of books about
India. We had, to begin with, James Mill's History,
which John Bright said every new Viceroy of India
carried with him under his arm as he drove to get on
board the steamer for his first visit to his Indian domin-
ions. We had histories of India and of Indian provinces
and of Indian race, by the dozen. We had Sir George
Trevelyan's brilliant, picturesque, faithful story of Cawn-
pore. We had Kaye and Malleson. We had many nov-
els about India, and volumes of sketches, and, indeed,
the Indian nabob had become something like a positive
nuisance in our fiction and on our stage, and yet no
writer seemed to have brought home to the English
mind the vivid realities, the characteristic peculiarities
of the Englishman's life in India. One day I took up
by chance a paper-bound volume published in India, and
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